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THE POET OF NATURE. 



AN ODE TO THE SPIDER 

BY THE POET OF NATURE. 

^^g&ly> waggly, crawling thing, 
Dangling from thy silken string, 
Canst a moral lesson bring 
With thy poison and thy sting, 
Given thee for thy defence. 
Oft misused from ignorance. 
On the careless urchin's toe 
Inflicting dire red spot of woe. 
Or upon his wayward heel 
Thy dread power to make him feel ? 
But thou hast thy dangers too. 
Slim waisted wasp gets sight of you. 
And with her more potent stingem — 
** Thence sir spider ! — I shall bring him. 
To my little narrow cell. 
He will suit my purpose well." 
Thence no retreat for thee to hie 
For thou must creep, but she will fly. 
So goes the world, my subtle spider. 
Within thy narrow range, or wider 
Breadth of space or length of life. 
Matters nothing in the strife. 
The world is full of venomed stingers, 
Serpents, flirts and scandal flingers, 
Wasps, hornets, almost everything 
Living, will contrive to sting. 

W. H. B. 



Rubens, but he did not paint like him ; Gerome studied' 
under Delaroche, but his pictures do not, in the least, 
resemble those of his master. 

" When the art student, who has been abroad, returns 
to his own country, if he is a man with any strength of 
purpose, he will go at once to Nature, and apply, in 
his own way, the principles he has learned abroad, 
leaving ' method ' to care for and develope itself. If he 
is a weak man, and cHngs to the characteristics of his 
master, he will become weaker and weaker as his im- 
pressions of the master gradually fade away from him, 
until, finally, we shall lose sight of him altogether. 

" I tell you individuality is the great thing in art ! 
No matter how humble an artist's work may be, let it 
show his own study and communion with Nature, and 
it will possess a value far above that of the most exact 
copy or imitation of the work of any great man. 

" It is very pleasant, too, for one who is famihar with 
art, to walk into an exhibition gallery and be able to 
pick out pictures that he can feel acquainted with with- 
out the introduction given by a catalogue, though he 
may never have seen them before. No matter in what 
form a man's individuality may display itself, when you 
have once learned its character you always may recog- 
nize it, and no signature is necessary. And where 



there is this individuality, you may recognize it in the 
merest charcoal sketch, the rough wood-cut, or the 
commonest reproduction. You cannot kill it, however 
feebly you may undertake to reproduce it. No one 
can mistake the individuality of Claude, Turner, Titian, 
Raphael, Rousseau, Diaz, or Troyon, seen through the 
most ordinary reproduction. 

^* But when I go into an exhibition and see picture 
after picture illustrating simply a phase of the French 
school or the Munich school, or the ultra impression- 
istic school, containing no. individually characteristic 
work, I feel sad ; my visit is not a pleasure to me, and 
my recollection afterward of this mass of dreary veri- 
similitude is .as the memory of a very commonplace 
hash.* 

NEXT MONTH. 
• In the February number of The Art Union, J. R. 
Lambdin will tell how Thomas Sully came to paint a 
portrait of Queen Victoria, A. J. Conant will dis- 
course on the ^stheticism of the Bible, there will be 
a descriptive article on the National Academy Schools 
— with a conversation with Profes.sor Wilmarth on Art 
Instruction — besides papers on Art Criticism and other 
matters of interest. 



